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It was said, that one of these Gwylliaid was of extraordinary 
swiftness, and that this Lloyd had previously taken him under his 
protection through various parts of .he country, and exhibited him 
as a champion in running. This explains their mercy towards 
him. The first Gwylliaid, or their Captains, are said to have been 
persons of property, masters, it is said, of " eighty hearths," and 
rendered desperate by some act of oppression. The site of their 
chief mansion is still she.wn on the upper part of the farm of Du- 
goed Mawr. These, having become outlaws, rallied about them 
all the turbulent spirits of the neighbourhood. The whole pro- 
perty, belonging to the several branches of the family, was for- 
feited, excepting one farm, Dugoed Issa, the owner of which, 
though a relation, was endowed with more prudence or honesty. 
This farm was sold to the late Sir W. W. Wynn about sixty 
years ago. I am a native of the same parish, and was accustomed 
formely to take much delight in collecting information about these 
ancient banditti. 

X. Y. Z. 



THE MISCELLANIST.— No. IV. 

WELSH LANGUAGE— TRANSLATIONS. 

To the Editor of the Cambro-Briton. 

Sir, — In regarding the literature of this country, our atten- 
tion is naturally drawn to the language spoken by the Aborigines 
of the Island; and we cannot withhold our admiration of the 
laudable and hitherto successful exertions, which have been 
disseminated throughout the Principality of Wales, for reviv- 
ing the ancient Eisteddfodau, or, as they have been deno- 
minated, the British Olympics, in order to rouse the genius of 
Cambria, and elicit those treasures, which have not been suffi- 
ciently valued beyond the mountainous regions where they have 
originated. — Those efforts, as well as others which have been 
lately made, for the purpose of dispelling the cloud of obscurity, 
which had begun to overshadow the relics of ancient British 
literature, call for every encouragement.— No history can be 
more interesting to us, than that which treats of the primitive 
state of our own nation ; and in this point of view the Welsh 
language affords to the British antiquary an ample field for 
research. The cause of this language hai been too often and 
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too ably advocated, to require any panegyric now to substan- 
tiate its excellence. Its power, like that of the German tongue, 
which is considered by some as being harsh, is imperceptible to 
those only, who do not understand it. 

The observations, which appeared in a late Number of the 
Quarterly Review"*, touching Welsh literature, and the apathy, 
which for a time prevailed concerning it, are worthy of notice, and 
are here quoted : 

" The Welsh have their Mabinogion, or Juvenile Amuie- 
ments, of undoubted authenticity and antiquity ; some of them 
are extant in manuscript, others live only in the tradition of the 
common people. A translation of the former was prepared for 
the press by Mr. Wm. Owen, to whom Cymric literature is so 
greatly indebted; but the manuscript was unfortunately lost 
before publication f. These tales possess extraordinary singularity 
and interest, and a complete collection of them in the original 
language is, as Mr. Southey remarks, a desideratum in British 
literature. The Cymry, however, seem to have little feeling for 
the productions of their ancestors; and the praiseworthy and 
patriotic exertions of individuals may cause the Welsh nation at 
large to blush. When a foreigner asks us the names of the 
Nobility and Gentry of the Principality, who published the My- 
fyrian Archaiology at their own expence, we must answer, that it 
was none of them, but Owen Jones, the Thames-street Furrier " 

The compositions of our ancient bards are deserving of pre- 
servation ; and the spirit of emulation, which has recently been 
re-kindled in the Principality, offers every prospect that its inha- 
bitants will obtain their share of literary honours. To those, 
who are unacquainted with Welsh learning, it may be necessary 
to observe, that the books, still extant in the ancient British lan- 
guage, are more numerous than they are generally supposed to 
be ; and, as a proof that classical knowlege bears no mean cha- 
racter in Wales, it is reported, as a remark of the late Dean of 
Christchnrch (Dr. Jackson), that of the Students of Oxford 
none were found to surpass those, who had been educated at the 
schools among the Welsh mountains, as Greek scholars J. 

* No. 40. p. 94.— Kd. 

t This is fortunately a mistake. SeeCAMBRO-BsiTON, No. 4. p. 159.— Ed. 

X This observation applies with particularlar force to the pronunciation 
of the Greek letters. To adduce one instance, English scholars invari- 
ably confound the sounds of X and "> which they pronounce alike, whereas 
the Welsh retain the primitive sound of the former letter in their own lan- 
guage, as we learn from the manner, in which it is still pronounced by the 
mortem Greeks.— Kd. 
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The following translation, by the celebrated Goronwy Owain, 
of the Second Ode of Anacreon is here offered with a view of 
shewing the close connexion between the two languages, although 
not new probably to most of the Literati of Wales. It may serve 
as one instance, out of many which might be produced, of the 
easy capability of the Welsh tongue for liberal and effective 
translation from the Greek. 

Natur a wnaeth iawn y ty w, 

Ei rhan i 'r bob anian by w ; 

I'r cadfarch, dihafarchwych, 

Carnau a roes; cyrn i'r ych; 

Mythder i 'r ceinych mwythdew ; 

Daint hirion llymion i 'r Hew ; 

Rhoes i bysg nawf yn mysg myr ; 

I ddry wod dreiddio 'r awyr ; 

I 'r gwyr rhoes bwyll rhagorol. 

Ond plaid beny wiaid bu 'n ol ; 

Pa radau gant ? Pryd a gwedd, 

Digon i fenyw degwedd, 

Rhag cledd llachar, a tharian, 

Dor yw na thyrr dwr na than ; 

Nid yw tan a 'i wyllt waneg, 

Fwy na dim wrth fenyw d6g. 
The Welsh translation of the Lord's Prayer is » beautiful 
composition, simple in its style, and remarkable for a strict ad- 
herence to the Greek original, particularly with regard to 
the expression " tin njy yrjs," literally translated " ar y 
ddaear," on the earth : we might with more propriety say, 
on earth than in earth. Indeed, the study of the Welsh lan- 
guage seems to deserve more encouragement than it has usually 
met with from Englishmen, who should be desirous of preserv- 
ing the ancient literature of their nation ; and there remains not 
a doubt, that the gratification, which they would derive from 
devoting a small portion of time to this purpose, would amply 
repay them for their trouble. The languages of foreign nations are 
studied with assiduity, not always for utility, but often for 
fashion's sake ; while that of our ancestors, still preserved in its 
ancient purity, and abounding in classical embellishments, has 
been too much neglected by the learned. I am, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 
London, January 10, 1820. Prydbiniad. 



